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PLAYS 


By C. B. 


He” much the great masters in every art 
have still to teach us: they remain un- 
surpassed! I was again persuaded of this 
when I visited the Ibsen cycle at the Criterion 
Theatre, due to the enterprise of Mr. Leon M. 
Lion and the new Arts Theatre of Cambridge. 
Four plays are given, “A Doll’s House,” 
“Rosmersholm,” ““The Master Builder” and 
“Hedder Gabler,” repeated in true repertory 
fashion. Lovers of the drama should support 
this venture, for the plays are excellently put 
on and represent Ibsen at his best. What a 
master he remains! Would that our drama- 
tists to-day would decide to learn in his school, 
—so that their plays may have form and live ! 
Instead they expect to learn from the films, 
which have nothing to teach them—except, 
perhaps, the lesson that scamped work doesn’t 
pay. Ibsen and his disciple Maugham are 
models that our dramatists should study. 
They can learn equally from them. 

In “A Doll’s House” Ibsen’s technique can 
very easily be followed, especially when played 
so deliberately as it is done at the Criterion. 
There is not a word or situation that does 
not contribute to the main theme: nothing 
exists for itself. The characters are revealed 
strictly in the context in which the playwright 
has placed them. He does not go outside it 
to tell us more than we need to know, nothing 
is irrelevant and nothing superfluous. Ibsen 
wishes us to realise and feel within our own hearts 
the very depths of Nora’s tragedy ; he keeps 
to his point. The play has therefore the 
mentality of great drama, its vitality is not 
diminished by time, and its form is as perfect 
as ever. 


OF THE MONTH 


Purdom. 


The fault I found with the careful production 
by Michael Orme, and the playing by Lydia 
Lopokova as Nora and Geoffrey Edwards as 
Helmer, was that it was detached without 
being significant. This did not appear in 
the acting of the other three characters— 
D. A. Clarke-Smith (Dr. Rank), Elizabeth 
Hardy (Mrs. Limden), and Wilfred Grantham 
(Krogstad) where it did not matter so much. 
There was deliberation in the playing of the 
two leading parts, but not that supreme 
intensity in which the words burn with fire. 
Ibsen asks much from his actors—all they 
have to give ; and if they fall short, alas | what 
we do miss! A master, himself, he needs the 
service of those who act with authority. 

In “Rosmersholm” the production was well 
balanced and Jean Forbes-Robertson expressed 
something of the inner meaning of Rebecca 
West, and John Laurie gave an excellent 
account of the outer form of Rosmer. These 
two parts call for the greatest acting powers. 
Our actors, it seems, treat their parts from the 
outside, as though men and women were no 
more than physical beings, making little 
attempt to recall the soul. Thus they are not 
equal to the great Ibsen parts. Miss Forbes- 
Robertson played sensitively and created a 
show that seemed to me to come from the 
nerves rather than the spirit. Yet one did 
catch a glimpse of the real Rebecca in that 
marvellous fourth act. Mr. Laurie who 
is himself one of the most sensitive of actors, 
made Rosmer a weak insensitive man who 
remained neurotic to the last. The play held 
the audience breathless; it is one of the 
greatest of modern plays for it deals with 
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eternal truth. The production by Irene 
Hentschel was a splendid piece of work. 
The settings of all the plays are by Motley ; 
they are ingenious as well as true to the period, 
but the lighting required more attention. 
Robert Donat’s entry into actor-manager- 
ship is with James Lansdale Hodson’s anti- 
war play “Red Night” in which he flouts his 
fans by playing the part of the anti-romantic 
hero Private John Hardcastle. This play 
owes something to Ibsen in its truth to life 
but more to the films in its technique. It is 
a series of eight episodes, each of which 
exists for its own sake, having its own values. 
Its theme is the folly and waste of war, and 
the dramatist builds up his play by letting us 
see soldiers in the trenches and behind the 
lines, showing us how physical death and 
mental deterioration worked among them. 
It is war with its humour, but without glory. 
A play written with deep feeling and played 
with fidelity to the author’s intention, there- 
fore worthy of respect. There is no deep 
study of character and no attempt at dramatic 
situations ; the play is a social document 
and meant to arouse the sense of social re- 
sponsibility. The wholehearted acting by 
Robert Donat, John Mills, George Carney 
and the rest calls for admiration. The pro- 
duction by Miles Malleson was inclined to be 
slow and finnicky, but was sufficiently realistic. 
Another play written in the same episode 
manner was “Toussaint L’Ouverture” by 
C. L. R. James, presented by the Stage Society 
in the middle of the month. This play, written 
by a coloured man, is about the slaves’ rebellion 
in San Domingo in 1789, and the declaration 
of the Negro Republic of Haiti after the French 
failure to subdue the slaves in 1802. It is a 
moving story, for the negroes’ leader was 
an insignificant ex-coachman, who pined to be 
a military and political genius. The part of 
Toussaint was played by Paul Robeson, who 
did not succeed in looking insignificant but 
convinced us of genius. The piece was in 
eight episodes, one of which was set in the 
Tuileries. The story of how the slaves 
revolted and how the French undervalued 
their loyalty to France was unfolded with 
truth to fact, but hardly with full dramatic 
force. The play was worth seeing, however, 
done mainly by a negro cast, in which a number 
of excellent performances was given, and 
Robeson moved through it with that easy 
grace and sincere conviction that belong to 
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anything he does. The last episode needs 
to be re-written and if that were done and if 
the production were both speeded up and 
filled out it might be ventured on the public 
stage. 

The most important new play of the month 
and one of the most important plays seen in 
London for a long time is Henri Bernstein’s 
“Promise” in an English text by H. M. 
Harwood. Here we have dramatic skill of the 
first order in the original, its English dialogue 
and its acting, making as satisfactory theatrical 
entertainment as could be got anywhere. 
The story is reasonably good, it is worked out 
with delightful craftsmanship, there is a second 
act in the best comedy tradition, and the 
subtelty of the third act makes some consider- 
able demand upon the attention and feeling 
of the audience. To see this play is to be 
educated in theatrical art: it is the sort of 
test of culture which audiences ought to 
receive. The play has not a weak moment 
and the cast has not a weak spot. I take the 
greatest delight in Ralph Richardson’s acting 
always, and in the part of Emile Delbar in 
this play he touches the high water mark of 
his playing to date. Madge Titheradge, 
Edna Best, Ann Todd, Robert Harris, and 
Francis James contribute to the success of the 
piece. 








LYONS CLUB AMATEUR DRAMATIC SOCIETY. 


“The Distaff Side” cannot, in the ordinary way, be 
regarded as a happy choice for amateurs; but there 
can be no questioning the success which the Cadby Hall 
Section achieved in its recent presentation of John Van 
Druten’s play. The cast was singularly fortunate in 
having, as its producer, Miss Elsie Fogerty, whose skilled 
direction was seen in one of the smoothest and most 
polished productions it has been my good fortune to 
witness on the amateur stage. Individual performances 
too, were of an extraordinarily high level, Miss Margery 
Vine as “‘Mrs. Millward,’’ Miss Mina Thorn as “Mrs. 
Frobisher,” and Miss Vera Hughes as “‘Alex,” being 
outstanding. On the male side, “Toby Chigwidden 
misfired through an uncertainty of attack, and a marked 
tendency to fidget; but the remaining parts were 
ably portrayed. 

At the end, Miss Fogerty took a well deserved call 
for producer, and, in expressing her thanks for the 
audience’s reception, revealed the grim fact—apparently 
unnoticed by members of the cast—that the company 
numbered thirteen. It would seem, however, that on 
this occasion the avenging fate, which descends on 
violators of theatrical superstition, missed an oppor- 
tunity. 








THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE. 
DRAMA LEAGUE 


By Geoffrey Whitworth 


co members of the Drama League as 
take more than a perfunctory interest in 
its doings must be aware that the present 
moment marks an important milestone in 
the League’s history. Hitherto, except for 
the Festival, the actual organisation of the 
League has been confined to Headquarters. 
The fact of a corporate unity throughout its 
membership has lacked expression, and has 
therefore passed, too often, unnoticed. The 
new constitution as set up in general meeting 
last year, and now on the verge of operation, 
provides the means of changing all that. Let 
us consider for a moment the precise signifi- 
cance of this experiment. / 

Quite simply, it is now our aim to ensure tha 
at least once in each year a meeting shall be held 
in every English county to which all members 
of the League, and representatives of all 
affiliated Societies, shall be invited. This 
means that members will now be given an 
opportunity of making each other’s acquain- 
tance, and of voicing their needs and ex- 
periences in a way which has not hitherto 
been possible. 

I could wish that these county meetings 
might be, as it were, mirrors of the League in 
miniature—attended by workers in the pro- 
fessional theatre as well as by representatives 
of amateur dramatic Societies, School Societies, 
Reading Circles, and last but not least, by those 
independent and individual members of the 
League who are often its very salt. 

Whether or no the Annual County Meeting 
shall be followed by further meetings, it will 
be for those present to decide. In many 
cases the organisation of amateur drama 
is adequately carried on by the Rural Com- 
munity Councils, or other similar bodies. 
Where such Committees are active it would 
be unwise to set up others. But in some 
counties the Drama League meeting may 
well be the beginning of a new orientation 
in dramatic activity. The main purpose of 
the County Meeting will remain, however, the 
gathering together of full League members, 
the promotion of League membership, and of 
co-operation between the professional and the 
amateur theatre. 


This however does not complete the func- 
tion of a County Meeting. Its first practical 
duty will be to select a County representative 
to whom shall be committed the responsibility 
of acting for the League, and of attending the 
later meeting of the Area Committee which 
will include the representatives of all the 
counties in each Area. This Area Committee 
will thereafter nominate representatives to the 
League’s Council, and, will also be required 
to elect the Area Festival Committee, which, 
as hitherto, will be responsible for its own 
share in the running of the British Drama 
League Community Theatre Festival. 

But let me emphasise the fact that our object 
is not only the setting up of new machinery, 
nor yet of stressing what may be called the 
political side of the League’s work. Through 
these County Meetings the Drama League 
should be in: a better position to make its own 
special contribution to National drama. What 
form precisely that contribution will take it may 
be difficult to define. But I would like to think 
that it will include not only the virtues of 
efficiency and keenness, but also the fostering 
of that special attitude to the Art of the Theatre 
which was, at the beginning, our chief inspira- 
tion. 

The nature of this attitude is implied in our 
first definition of the League’s objects : “the 
promotion of a right relation between the 
Art of the Theatre and the Life of the Com- 
munity.” This inter-relation between Art 
and Life is, indeed, the root of the League’s 
being. It implies that the community is 
right in claiming the best in art ; and also that 
the artist is right in claiming conditions 
under which he can give of his best. No 
amount of organisation can of itself secure all 
this. Organisation can do nothing but 
provide a free channel of communication. 
And this channel itself is valueless unless the 
artist is there to provide the vital impulse 
which can only flow from him. 

This high aim distinguishes the British 
Drama League from all such bodies as flourish 
on the slogan of “Competition,” or launch 
their appeals for public support with promises 
of purely utilitarian benefits. Ours is an ideal 
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which is none the less practical in that it 
envisages harmony between every kind of 
dramatic activity, and assumes that we are 
filled with an admiration for the best that 
can leave no place for mean rivalry. In the 
light of this admiration no amateur need 
fear discouragement, while the professional 
element in the League will always be safe, 
however in bulk it may find itself in the 
minority. We believe that the finest manifest- 
ations of drama are in the main professional, 
and for such manifestations we shall always 
reserve our most fervent loyalty. Thus is re- 
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solved the so-called antagonism between the 
professional and the amateur, and thus we 
acclaim the finest artists among our members 
as the most revered. 

Let this standard of values be in our minds 
on every occasion when members of the League 
gather together. Only so can we be armed 
against the risks of mechanical efficiency 
which, so valuable in itself, may easily, if 
regarded as an end, ring the knell of creative 
art, and thus of any true relation between 
Drama and the Life of the Community. 


SURVEY 


By Elsie Fogerty, c.3.z. 


. Survey of English Dialect under- 
taken by the League over two years ago 
is now completed ; the twenty-four records 
are ready for despatch to the original sub- 
scribers. They form a most interesting 
series, and with one or two inevitable excep- 
tions, completely fulfil the purpose designed 
in the series. 

There was no intention of undertaking a 
complete Phonetic Survey of English Speech, 
such as Professor Skeat carried out. To do this 
it would be necessary to collate every possible 
variation from “Standard” Speech in each 
particular district, tabulate the results and then 
commit the task of recording them to a dialect 
speaker who was also a phonetic expert, and 
could reproduce every sound noted on a 
single record. Under English dialect condi- 
tions, the result would probably be quite 
unlike the speech of any existing person, and, 
—if one may judge by the experience gained 
in making the present series—it would be 
violently repudiated by every individual 
within the selected area, except the actual 
performer. In order however that all possible 
use of these records may be open to students 
of phonetics, Mr. Clifford Turner has made 
careful phonetic transcriptions of the twenty- 
four versions of the “Standard passage,” 
which will be included in the pamphlet ex- 
plaining the use of the records to be issued 
before long. 
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The series was intended first to be of use 
to those wishing to produce Dialect plays, 
or to actors playing a character who would 
naturally speak in Dialect. It may therefore 
be useful to explain a little more clearly the 
method tn | The term Dialect itself is 
a vague one; it actually implies a variation 
from “Standard” speech due to certain local 
peculiarities of race, history, or occupational 
conditions. In order to deserve the name of 
“Dialect” such variation should show a differ- 
ence in vocabulary, the whole use and sig- 
nificance of words, such as the use of “lass” 
or “mawther” for “girl” in the present West- 
morland and Norfolk records; —a funda- 
mental difference in pronunciation, such as the 
substitution of “deef” for “deaf” in many 
of our records, or the South-western “voicing” 
of “S” which approximately transforms 
Somerset into “Zumerzet.” It should also 
include a variation in current phrases, such 
as the “luk-see” of the Somerset record. In 
addition it ought to present a fundamental 
difference in general outlook strong enough 
to create individual esthetic expression in 
Verse, Drama, or Folk-song. 

It is in this last respect that the records will 
be found most unequal in merit. This sug- 
gests certain comments on the general attitude 
of mind in regard to Dialect. Bernard Shaw 
declares that English people call ““A Dublin 
Accent you could hang your hat on” a charming 
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brogue. Dialect does not necessarily imply 
any faulty vocal resonation, any distortion of 
yowel shapes, or any indistinct articulation ; 
—neither he it imply any particular excellence 
in any of these respects ; only a variation in 
the sounds selected, which may be well, or ill 
spoken by any speaker. People who become 
ecstatic over the “Strong beautiful Doric” 
of a besmocked, and probably toothless 
ancient, see him as a picturesque figure in a 
railway advertisement landscape. His outdoor 
life may have given him a more vigorous 
vocal capacity than his cockney counterpart; 
but in comparing records No. 7a and No. 8a, 
there is little to choose between the funda- 
mental ugliness of the sounds in both; —an 
ugliness due to the predominant narrowed 
overtones which the general speech movement 
produces when it approximates to the posi- 
tions of chewing and swallowing, rather than 
to the position of perfect vocalisation, during 
utterance. Any listener can test the fact by 
taking one of the most beautiful of all 
the records, Dumfries, with the local 
ballad of “The Wife of Usher’s Well,” and 
playing it at the marked pace (78) which is 
about twelve points too quick on an ordinary 
portable. The lovely quality will instantly 
sound sharp and nasal almost to the same 
intolerable degree as that in No. 8a. Nearly 
all the Scotts records are marked a little too 
high and that for Lancashire definitely too low. 

There is behind the admiration sometimes 
expressed for Dialect something condes- 
cendingly snobbish. We enjoy feeling so 
much nicer and more “refaned,” but we 
should cry aloud in dismay if any of our own 
young people acquired that very dialect as 
a normal speech during some country holiday. 

The real glory of Dialect speech is in its 
pronunciation of fine words and vivid phrases 
lost in the monotonous uniformity of current 
chat. Who would not prefer the blissful 
“tap-sell-turie” of the Ayrshire record, used by 
the dear old Doctor in the “Sleeping Clergy- 
man,” to our ridiculous “head over heels” 
which should at least be “heels over head.” 
Look at the list of equivalents used in the 
“Standard Passage.” ‘This passage was a 
modification of that used by Skeat, and in- 
cludes an example of all English sounds. 
The compilators modified the usual words like 
“girl,” “gate,” “byre” to suit their local use, 
and were allowed to exercise a pretty fancy in 
the terms of abuse directed at an old cur- 


mudgeon. Both results are excellently at- 
tained. Lass, ween, bairn,—both as singular 
and plural,—chiel, girleen, quanie, mawthur, 
maid, are among the best examples. The 
expletives should be stored up for use in 
times of stress. 

As illustrating the “penny reading” attitude 
to Dialect a number of speakers rejected fine 
literary suggestions like Barnes and insisted 
on contributing rather mirthless little anec- 
dotes beloved of local audiences. 

The Scotts speakers are outstanding ; here 
we have a true language. Splendid literary 
material, beautiful utterance and a vocabulary 
which should be treasured as a well of English 
undefiled for future use. There is no record 
from Gaelic speaking Highlanders, but as in 
the case of Wales and in a measure of Southern 
Ireland we have here the English of bilingual 
speakers or at least turns of speech which 
originated in another language. In the Free 
State record there is fine matter for selection ; 
the Synge is a little spoilt by the chaunting 
cadence imposed on the Abbey players from 
without, and dropped on their own “The 
Plough and the Stars.” The extracts from 
“The Winter’s Tale” and from “Major Barbara” 
would be invaluable to a producer, though 
perhaps “Snubby Price” was a little more 
“‘Lambiff”. The contrast of country and 
industrialised areas is well illustrated in 
Shropshire and Lancashire ; the former con- 
taining perhaps the most perfect utterance of 
the whole series, in the lovely “Golden 
Arrow” of Mary Webb and a delightful 
giant story. 

With memories of the Shropshire Lad and 
of the great “Border Ballads,” we have no 
difficulty in realising the interaction one on 
the other of a fine variant and a great xsthetic 
inspiration in written speech. So have all 
languages achieved their greatest expression 
and reached the age of their masterpieces in 
literature. 








BOURNEMOUTH. 


“Children in Uniform” will be performed at the 
Palace Court Theatre every evening at 8 o'clock, witha 
Saturday matinee, from April 20 until April 25. The 
cast will consist of pupils of Bournemouth School of 
Blocution and Drama, with Miss Hazel Fry, the Prin- 
cipal of the School, as producer. 

The Western Area Final will be held this year at 
Bournemouth, at the Palace Court Theatre, on Saturday, 
May 2, at 1.45 p.m 
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SOME FRENCH AMATEUR 
THEATRES 


By Eric Crozier 


HE amateur theatre in France is in a 

more productive state at the moment 
than the professional theatre. There are 
several companies whose work has covered a 
period of several years, and a description of 
their productions and organisation may be 
of interest to amateur actors in England. 

The first company was formed in the 
following way. Monsieur Gustave Cohen, a 
professor at the Sorbonne, and an authority 
on medieval drama, found that his students 
had greater difficulty with their medieval 
texts than with any other part of their examina- 
tion work, and in order to make it clear to them 
that the plays they were studying were not 
written as a basis for examination questions, 
but as one expression of a rich and valuable 
culture, he suggested that they might find the 
work easier by trying to reconstruct the 
medieval background of the plays for them- 
selves. In order to make the play that they 
were studying more comprehensible to the 
audience, he wrote a slightly modernised 
version of it and the rehearsals began. Stu- 
dents were brought in from the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts to design and paint the scenery, 
while others carried out a great deal of research 
in medieval art, music, and theatrical produc- 
tion. The company were fortunate in having 
an excellent young musician, Jacques Chailley, 
who transposed a considerable amount of 
thirteenth century music for their use, and in 
having Gustave Cohen to direct and inspire 
their preparations. 

The medieval productions of “Les Theo- 
philiens,” as the company now call themselves, 
are “‘authentic” in every sense. The costumes, 
dances, songs, the sets, and even the actor’s 
movements and grouping are copied from 
contemporary manuscripts and sculpture, and 
each detail of a costume or a gesture is exact. 
This form of naturalistic imitation might 
easily become pedantic, but by the simplicity 
of their acting, the ““Theophiliens” give fresh- 
ness and harmony to the whole play. 

Their first production, “Le Miracle de 
Théophile,” by Rutebeuf, describes how a 
poor clerk, Théophile, sells his soul to the devil 
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in exchange for recovering his position, re- 
pents after seven years, and is delivered from 
his compact by the grace of Notre Dame, 
The setting is a simple ome,—on one side, 
Heaven, where God sits with Notre Dame 
and his angels, on the other, Hell, represented 
by the conventional monster’s head, and 
between the two, the four mansions of the 
main characters—Notre Dame, the Bishop, 
Théophile himself, and Salatin, a worldly 
tempter. The actors are on the stage through- 
out the whole play, each standing in front of 
his own mansion, and stepping forward to 
take part in the action, so that instead of 
dramatic illusion, there is the dignity of a 
ceremonial in which nothing is hidden from 
the audience. 

Although a theatre of this kind is specialised 
in its sources, and although it has the stamp of 
academic correctness, the plays are not limited 
in their appeal to students of medieval drama. 
The performances, given in an amphitheatre, 
at the Sorbonne, are usually crowded, and 
during the three years since its inception, 
the company has made many tours in France, 
Belgium and, in 1935, to England. Last 
year “Le Jeu d’Adam” was acted before 
Chatres Cathedral, and this year they will 
give similar performances before four other 
French cathedrals, besides acting in Barcelona 
and Madrid. 

If “‘Les Theophiliens” are the most authentic 
company in Paris, “Art et Action” are certainly 
the best documented. Monsieur Autant and 
Madame Autant-Lara have been carrying on 
their experiments in new theatrical forms for 
the past twenty-four years ; their results may 
be found in the five volumes that have been 
published on their work, and which deal with 
“Choric Drama,” “Spontaneous Improvised 
Comedy,” ‘The Chamber Theatre,” “The 
Book Theatre,” and “The University Theatre.” 
These detail the theories that they have formed, 
(unfortunately in a confused neo-classic jargon) 
and give as practical examples the text of the 
plays that they have produced, illustrated with 
photographs of the actual productions, cos- 
tumes, masks and sets. I have not been able 
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to see one of their performances, as these are 
temporarily suspended, but they have shown 
me details of their work, all the material of 
which has been deposited in the theatrical 
section of the Arsenal Library. 

In the section that they call The University 
Theatre, “‘Art et Action” have tried to appeal 
to students, by the creation of plays, not 
by reconstructions as with Gustave Cohen’s 
company. It might seem impossible to trans- 
fer the Essays of Montaigne on to the stage, 
but this company gave one very successful 
performance in which certain of his essays 
were treated as struggles between the forces 
that went to shape Montaigne’s opinions and 
character. They divide the books that have 
been treated in this way into Monist, Dualist, 
and Plural works,—the first where the book is 
the expression of one man’s mind, with his 
opinions directing all the facts presented to 
the reader; the second where two books can 
be combined in one production either in op- 
position to, or agreement with each other; 
and the third where an author draws his 
material from enough sources to give a com- 
posite view of his period and an ethical 
character to the work. ‘The clearest example 
of the dualist period in the work of “‘Art et 
Action” is the production that they staged of 
a combination of the “Theodicée” of Leibniz, 
which expresses an optimistic philosophy,— 
“All is for the best in the best of possible 
worlds,”—against which was set “Candide” 
by Voltaire, with its satirical view of Leibniz 
and its pessimism, thus presenting vividly 
to the audience the struggle that is only im- 
plicit in each work. As an example of the 
Pluralist period, we may take the Fables of 
La Fontaine, or the Fairy Tales of Perrault, 
that were staged a few years ago by the 
company. 

This University Theatre is only one fifth 
part of the experiments that have been made 
by “Art et Action”; I cannot describe the 
others here for lack of space. Of their stage 
production I can only speak at second hand, 
but if my information is reliable this is one 
of the most brilliant aspects of their work. 
The masks, costumes, wigs, sets and marion- 
ettes are all made by the company themselves, 
and the time that they take in preparing a 
production may be as long as five years. 

The next amateur group is one whose aims 
are more ambitious than any other in France, 
for it consists of a number of companies 
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grouped together in the framework of the 
Boy Scout Movement, and controlled from a 
“Centre of Dramatic Studies” in Paris. Their 
two best known companies are the ““Comédiens 
Routiers” and “Le Théatre de Il’Oncle 
Sébastien,” and under the direction of Leon 
Chancerel, the founder of the movement, a 
magazine is published ten times a year, giving 
accounts of the progress made in different parts 
of France, describing Scout productions, and 
offering advice on all subjects connected with 
play-production, marionettes or films. At 
the Paris centre, Scouts and Guides can attend 
lectures on the history and theory of theatres of 
all periods and countries,—Commedia dell’ 
Arte, Noh drama, Miracle plays, etc.—and be 
helped with the practical work of physical 
training, voice training, the writing of plays, 
and the making of costumes, masks, sets and 
properties. 

The interests encouraged by this centre are 
more catholic than those of any similar 
institution that I know. A special type 
of play,—‘‘the camp-fire play”’—has been 
developed for use at Scout camps, the fire 
serving as the pivot of the action, the 
audience sitting in a circle around it, and the 
actors, masked and costumed with any 
and materials obtainable, acting inside the circle 
encouraging the audience to act with them. 

In their ‘‘Théatre de lOncle Sébastien,” 
performances are given every week for audi- 
ences of children, and the actors keep their 
characters whatever the plot of the play that 
they are acting, and improvise a great deal of 
the dialogue, in imitation of the traditions of 
the Commedia dell’ Arte. The play that they 
are giving at present, “The Chinese Butterfly,” 
has a fantastic plot of how Uncle Sebastien 
makes a voyage to China via the North Pole 
in order to obtain a very rare butterfly, and it 
would be difficult to find a more delightful 
play for children. The characters are all 
stock dramatic types,—Uncle Sebastien, a 
friendly pedant, Silvestre, a wizard, Lududu, 
a clown, Glaieul, a ‘miles gloriosus’-villain, 
and two foolish servants,—they all wear 
masks, and take the audience into their conti- 
dence so that they are frequently advised by 
the children on how to get out of a difficult 
situation. 

The actors may have to play on Sunday in 
Paris, then leave immediately to give per- 
formances in some other part of France, taking 
with them a fit-up stage, curtains, costumes, 
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masks, and all their properties, and returning 
to Paris in time for their next Sunday show. 
These intensive performances are made neces- 
sary by the fact that their annual expenditure 
exceeds {1,000 a year, but the members seem 
to enjoy the hardness of the life, and their 
performances are among the best that I have 
seen in France. 

The next company of French amateurs, 
“Les Compagnons de Jeux,” was founded in 
1925 by Henri Ghéon, the playwright, and 
consists of a group of young Catholic actors 
who specialise in religious drama, basing 
their work on the motto suggested to them 
by Ghéon,—“‘Pour la Foi, par l’ Art dramatique; 
pour |’Art dramatique en esprit de Foi.” This 
company has a repertory of thirty-eight plays, 
mostly written for them by Ghéon and Henri 
Brochet, their present director, and they are 
bound together by a strong discipline that 
insists on the presence of each member of the 
company at rehearsals twice a week, whether 
he is in the play or not, which excludes any- 
one not a Catholic, and which forbids the 
hiring of any part of the costumes or wigs 
that are used in their shows. 

The performances of this company are not 
nearly so numerous as those of the company 
previously described, and it has to struggle 
against constant material difficulties, but their 
work is of an extremely high standard, and 
valuable both for its material and the technical 
achievement of the productions. 

I have not been able to describe in this article 
more than a few French amateur companies, 
but it will be obvious that the companies 
I have dealt with do not waste their time in 
trying to mimic the professional theatre, as 
too many English companies do. Their 
plays, their objects and their technique are 
strictly their own, and they have shown that 
the commercial theatre does not cater for more 
than a fraction of the possible theatrical public. 
The four companies began their work for 
very different reasons, and all four have suc- 
ceeded in extending the province of the theatre, 
and interesting a large public. 

It seems unlikely that a dramatic revival in 
England will come from within the pro- 
fessional theatre. 1 believe that the revival 
can only come from inside the amateur theatre. 
The French example is a good one; whether 
English amateurs realise their responsibility, 
or do anything when they have realised it, 
remains to be seen. 
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“MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL.” 


During the remainder of the run of T. S. Eliot’s 
play, which reaches its 150th performance at the Mer. 
cury Theatre, in Easter Week, special arrangements at 
reduced prices can be made with parties from societies 
affiliated to the British Drama League. The play will 
have to end its present run by the end of May at he, 
as Robert Speaight, Martin Browne and others of the 
cast have to appear in the new Canterbury Festival 
Play in June. 

Several societies, including the Unnamed Society 
of Manchester, have already given the play, and many 
others are including it in their programme for next 
season. Secretaries and others should apply to the 
Mercury Theatre, Ladbroke Road, London, W.11, 
All non-professional performances in a series of not 
less than three in one week will be granted royalty 
terms. The fixed fee for single performances is three 
guineas (schools, two guineas). The text of the play 
as used at the Mercury is published by Faber and Faber 
(5s. net.) 


“CONQUEST” 


On March 16th, “‘Conquest, an episode in the maki 
of England,” by Miss M. H. Noel-Paton, was presen 
under the xgis of the League of Nation’s Union, 
Lewisham Central Branch. The motto of the play is 
a quotation from Aldous Huxley “To do something 
new in any sphere, which involves the changing of 
long and established sentiments and constellations of 
feeling is a difficult and painful process.” 

Gareth, a petty King in Britain, makes this dangerous 
essay. His land is threatened by Osric Helm-cleaver ; 
and in order to save his people from carnage and 
servitude, he offers to meet Osric in single combat, 
on condition that whoever wins shall combine the two 
peoples in co-equal liberty of Folk-moot and Witan. 
Gareth dies: but by his death makes conquest over 
Osric’s life. 

The theme is appropriate to modern thought and 
should appeal to many of the societies which are 
seeking plays that deal thoughtfully with the problem 


of war. 
H.W.W. 
BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


The end of the Christmas Term was marked by a break 
from school tradition in the production of an original 
comic opera ““The Missing Heir, or Marcella Waives 
the Rules.” The scene was set at the Consul’s villa at 
Baiae, and there the consul, his daughter and mother- 
in-law, the Sibyl, the King of Ceppadocia, slaves, 
slave-dealers and Roman soldiers became involved in 
a plot which, after a ballet of execution, reached its 
happy ending in a finale of love triumphant. 

caste was drawn from members of the staff and 
school, and the hard-working chorus is much to be 
congratulated on its efficiency. As the book and 
lyrics were the work of three of the masters and the music 
specially composed for the occasion by the school 
musical director, A. Forbes Milne, it may justly claim 
to have been an all-school production, which was 
particularly fortunate in having at hand so able a 
producer as D. A. Rayfield to stage it. It was to his 
expert handling that the success of the four performances 
was largely due, and the costumes specially designed 
by Mrs. Rawes deserved the admiration they received. 
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MSs Elsie Fogerty contributes a striking 
article in this number of “‘Drama” dealing 
with the dialect records which are now ready 
for publication. We should like to take this 
opportunity of recording our debt to Miss 
Fogerty and to the other members of the 
Committee which supervised the making of 
the records, and in particular to Mr. Clifford 
Turner, who has taken infinite pains in pro- 
viding a phonetic transcript of the “Standard 
Passage” in every record. The character of 
this script is such that those who are familiar 
with it, no matter what their race or language, 
are enabled to read it aloud with the precise 
pronunciation of the original. Mr. Turner’s 
scripts will be available to students applyin 
tothe League. It must, however, be aupioel 
that they are completely illegible to any but 
those who are instructed in this form of 
phonetic science—as illegible as the “short- 
hand” of the trained reporter. 


BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE NOTES 


A decision of great importance to many 
amateur Societies has been given by the Master 
of the Rolls in the case of Miss Gertrude 
Jennings and the Duston Women’s Institute. 
It will be remembered that in an earlier 
hearing of this case, Mr. Justice Crossman 
had endorsed the claim of Women’s Institutes 
to perform plays to an audience composed of 
their members only, without the obligation of 
paying authors’ royalties. This judgment 
has not been upheld, and the reasons for the 
decision are set forth in a report of the Appeal 
which appears on another page in this issue. 
It is not yet known if the Women’s Institutes 
will carry the case to the House of Lords. 
In some ways we ate of the opinion that if 
the present decision is allowed to stand, 
there may be a better chance of negotiating an 
equitable basis for the payment of royalties 
where equity demands a lower rate than the 
normal. We have always held the view 
that fees should bear some relation to a 
Society’s capacity to pay. Nevertheless an 
author surely has a right to remuneration for his 
work in whatever circumstances it is made 
use of. If that right is acknowledged, he 
may be in a better humour to consider terms 
that shall be possible even to the poorest. 
And this is not a question of charity, but 
of pure business. 


a 


An important meeting takes place at the 
Alexandra Theatre, Birmingham, at 8 o’clock 
on the evening of Wednesday, April 8. This 
is the inauguration of the Birmingham First 
Nighters’ Club which Mr. Bushill-Matthews 
has initiated following his speech at the Drama 
League Conference at Stratford-upon-Avon 
last year. Mr. John Drinkwater will be the 
principal Speaker at the meeting, at which 
the Director of the Drama League will preside. 
The idea is to gather keen playgoers in the city 
to support the “‘ first nights” in each theatri- 
cal week, and in return certain benefits will be 
accorded by the theatre managers. It is 
hoped that this First Nighters’ Club will 
become the pattern for similar organisa- 
tions in other towns and cities. If so, the 


Drama League will have to its credit a notable 
contribution to the theatrical well-being of 
the country. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


Reviewed by F. Sladen-Smith 


“Shakespeare.” By John Middleton Murry. Cape. 
128. 6d. nf 

“The Jacobean Drama.” By U. M. Ellis-Fermor. 
Methuen. 128. 6d. 

“Stage Lighting.” By C. Harold Ridge and F. S. 
Aldred..g Pitman. 7s. 6d. 

“Shakespeare for Amateurs.”” By Frank Humpher- 
son. French. 48. 6d. 

“Your Speaking Voice.” By H. St. John Rumsey. 
Muller, 338. 6d. 

“Plan for Cinema.” By Dallas Bower. Dent. 6s. 

“The Drama of the Passion.” By Armand Godoy. 
English metrical version by Malcolm McLaren. (From 
the author, 2s. 6d.). 

“Four One-Act Plays.” By Eric Bradwell. Allen 
and Unwin. 3s. 

“Fun for the Footlights.” By Courtney Hope. 
Muller. 2s. 6d. 

“‘What Happened to George.” By Vera Beringer. 
French, 2s. 

“Moloch.” By Winifred Carter. 
Press. 28. 6d. 

“The Tide.” By S. W. Slatter. The British Legion 
Press. (No price given.) 

“Judas, Which Also—”’ By S. N. Sedgwick. 
$.P.C.K. 1. 


King’s Stone 


66S HAKESPEARE” by John Middleton Murry, is 

not only a fascinating volume ; it is also in its 
essence an immense relief. It would seem a simple 
enough proposition to consider Shakespeare an over- 
whelming, but not of necessity a faultless genius ; it 
would seem sensible enough to admit that the contra- 
dictions and redundancies, the downright carelessness 
which all have noted, might just as well be ascribed to 
the man himself (who becomes all the more lovable in 
consequence) than to write learned tomes pa that 
whoever nodded it couldn’t possibly have been Shakes- 
veare. At the present moment there would seem to 
xe a craze for explaining and twisting every obscure 
line or allusion into something new and strange, but 
by no means satisfactory. Here is a book which, with 
remarkable imaginative insight, seeks to give us the 
total Shakespeare, not a shadowy demi-god, so beset 
by collaborators and later editors that almost every 
second line must be regarded as doubtful. ‘That the 
attempt is a success is undoubted, although the main 
thesis, that Shakespeare is a definite “force of Nature’ 
is not fully established—indeed, the epilogue shows 
Shakespeare as a benevolent middle-aged gentleman 
who might grace any literary society. Nevertheless, 
no one could read the book without receiving, if not 
a new revelation of the poet, at least a greatly heightened 
consciousness of the incomparable, devastating beauty 
of the plays, many of which are analysed in detail. 
it seems a pity that the “‘Merchant of Venice” should 
receive so large a share of attention—one would have 
liked to have had Mr. Murry on the “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” for instance ; “Hamlet,” of course, 
receives its full meed of appreciation, but here the 
analysis is not so conclusive as in the much shorter 
chapter on “Othello,” where that play’s insistent note 
is beautifully illuminated. The final portion showing 
the calm autumnal-sunset quality of “The Tempest” 
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and Shakespeare’s last dream, if not the most original, 
—_ a fine and convincing ending to a delectable 


k. 

Miss U. M. Ellis-Fermor’s book, “The Jacobean 
Drama,” is an “interpretation,” limited in time to a 
period between 1598 and 1625, but, surely, virtually 
unlimited in knowledge of the particular subject. It’s 
main feature is individual studies of most of the drama- 
tists of the period (Heywood, Shifley and Massinger 
ate omitted for various reasons, and a somewhat un- 
necessary chapter is devoted to Fulke Greville), and 
these studies, especially one on the Shakespearean 
transmutation, are filled with a remarkable insight 
and understanding of the work and mind of each man. 
There is also a final chapter on the actual Jacobean 
stage, which, together with many small but significant 
references to stagecraft, ancient and modern, show the 
author to be fully aware of the actual process of pro- 
duction. One might wish that the comparisons with 
modern authors (I , for instance) had been carried 
a step further, but, possibly, one day Miss Ellis-Fermor 
will bring her powers of sensitive appreciation to bear 
upon more recent periods of drama. The result should 
be interesting. 

There are not many books or even articles on stage 
lighting, and most of them are dull and incompre- 
hensible—with the exception of those in which Mr. C, 
Harold Ridge has a part. Mr. Ridge can discuss the 
most technical of problems, can indulge in awe-inspiring 
diagrams, and yet be continuously stimulating. His 
latest work, “Stage Lighting ; Principles and Practice,” 
written in collaboration with Mr. F. S. Aldred, carries 
the subject a step further than his famous earlier books. 
Beginning with a simple dictionary of stage terms and 
closing with two lively descriptions of the lighting plots 
for productions of “King John’ at Cambridge, and 
“The Fantasticks’? at Hammersmith, no problem or 
question of lighting appears left untouched, and, as 
might be expected, the information is especially useful 
for Little Theatres. Time after time one is struck with 
the clarity and discernment of the explanations and ad- 
vice offered, and if we cannot quite agree that the best 
recruit for the stage is the trained dancer, it is the one 
controversial statement in an indispensible book ! 

The title of Mr. Frank Humpherson’s handbook, 
‘Shakespeare for Amateurs,” explains its scope and also 
its atmosphere. Here is no hint of Community Players 
or the Little Theatre. On the contrary, comprehensive 
and efficient as the book is, we are told that the most 
satisfactory method of dressing a play is to hire the 
complete wardrobe, as then “the costumes will present 
a good, rich appearance, and will be correct in every 
detail,” and that the cost of a good production should 
be about cighty to one hundred pounds. After this, 
it is refreshing to find that Mr. Humpherson evidently 
considers that actors should make themselves up; 
in the type of production visualised the fee for a pro- 
fessional maker-up is often one of the items in the 
eighty to one sats dee pounds. ‘There are a good many 
other details which are more “traditional” than en- 
livening (Ariel entering to red flares, for instance), but 
the chapters are full of useful information, especially 
for schools, and although the author seems to prefer 
old fashioned methods of production and staging, 
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he gives excellent advice as to the actual making of 
costumes and settings, and his views on the duties of 
producers, stage managers, business managers and the 
cast, are unimpeachable. “Your Speaking Voice and 
its possibilities,” a small book by Mr. H. St. John 
Rumsey, is remarkably clear and simple in its instruc- 
tions and explanations, and should prove encouragin 
to speakers or actors who have been rendered sel 
conscious as well as “‘breath-conscious”’ by the terrify- 
ing charts and severe gymnasium-like commands of 
some of the larger books on elocution. 

Mr. Dallas Bower entered the film industry in 1927, 
and his considerable experience would in any case make 
his essay “Plan for Cinema” interesting. But it is more 
than that. Starting from the reasonable standpoint 
that the cinema, far from being a perfect medium, is in 
a highly transitional state, he p beh se the subject with 
an imaginative freshness which makes the book a delight 
to read. It is difficult to agree with some of the state- 
ments, such as that more — films are produced each 
year than good plays—and the final vision of a “‘solid”’ 
revolving cinema in a kind of circus arouses more 
enthusiasm in Mr. Bower than it does in the present 
reviewer. More convincing is the section proving 
Hardy’s “‘Dynasts” to be almost ready-made material 
for present or future film work. 

Mr. Malcolm McLaren, who has made an English 
metrical version of ‘“The Drama of the Passion” by 
Armand Godoy, the Franco-Cuban poet, declares that 
his object has been complete fidelity to the structure 
as well as to the spirit of the original. It is possible 
this fidelity has been responsible for some loss of beauty 
—a phrase such as ““Tocalcinate my fratricidal mouth” 
(which, in common with other phrases, is constantly 
repeated) is move jarring than moving, and some of the 
verse appears infantile. Fervour, passionate images, 
and the swift sweep of the tragic Gospel narrative are 
some compensation. 

Four one-act plays by Mr. Eric Bradwell, a New 
Zealand dramatist, have been collected into one volume, 
Apart from a fantasy they are pieces dealing with modern 
life and its problems, the best being “There is no 
return,” although it deals with the well-worn theme of 
a beloved son, believed killed in the war, returning and 
departing without being recognised. About the 
fantasy it is difficult to write except that when the heroine 
remarked “‘All this is rather pointless, is it not ?” we 
heartily agreed with her. The object of “‘Fun for the 
Footlights” by Miss Courtney Hope is to bring “mirth 
and merriment to many a theatre bill.” ere are 
twenty-five sketches and four monologues, and each 
one contains several jokes, characterization of an 
elementary kind and, in the sketches, a final crisis 
ending in a black-out. It is all in the best revue manner, 
without the wit, or, it must be admitted, the salacious- 
ness of modern revue-work—and doubtless many a 
social evening will be enlivened. But if footlights are, 
or were, becoming unfashionable, some of this fun 
has even more decidedly had its day. 

The last four plays in the list are all full length ones. 
“What emnet to George”’ is an adaptation by Miss 
Vera Beringer from a book by Mr. G. F. Bradly. It 


is the type of children’s play that has been popular of 
late ; adventure with no nonsense about it. There are 
a magnificently British father and son who, in supreme 
moments, say “good man,” or “rotten luck” and things 
like that, and a host of mildly comic minor characters, 
including a couple of penguins who constitute the one 
original touch in the play. But it is all very jolly and 
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guaranteed not to lead children into dangerous by- 
paths of fantasy or cynicism. “Moloch” by Miss 
Winifred Carter, concerns the last war, the present 
preparation for war, and gives us a glimpse of the next 
war. There are no bombardments, no “outside 
noises” ; it all takes place in the living room of a small 
house. There is plenty of humour, and a pathos which 
quickly becomes terrible. But the most terrible thin: 
about the play is the fact that the views which ponchos. 
the writing of it, although irrefutably sane and reason- 
able, are, apparently, unavailing. A somewhat different 
and, possibly, more popular view of war is shown in 
“The Tide,” written by Mr. S. W. Slatter for an evenings 
entertainment for members of the British Legion and 
subsequently given public presentation. “Judas, 
which also—” is a tragedy by S. N. Sedgwick designed 
to bring home to audiences the uselessness of force as 
away to victory. It gives an interesting view of Judas 
and his motives, and there is also definite characterisa- 
tion in some of the other parts. 





THE OLD ALLEYNIAN DRAMATIC AND 
OPERATIC SOCIETY. 


I have once before in these columns mentioned that 
this society is as talented as any I have met. I mention 
it because again in “Libel” they gave a performance 
which from first to last was first class theatrical enter- 
tainment and can only be judged on standards as- 
sociated with the professional stage. Obviously 
therefore, the earlier performance was not merely a 
“fluke” effort. Under Mr. Dudley Moore as producer, 
the Old Alleynians can be trusted to make a real show of 
everything they attempt. I feel that performances 
of this kind demonstrate what the amateur theatre can 
do, and I am therefore less concerned with reporting the 
details of their success. However, Mr. Moore’s pro- 
duction and Mr. Prytz’ acting as Sir Mark have to be 
mentioned ; they were more than competent ; they 
had style. I quarrel however with Mr. Moore’s 
setting which seemed to hamper his production, and I 
felt that Mr. Prytz did himself rather less than justice 
in the climaxes of his . Of the smaller parts 
Sarah Carleton was played by Miss Jessie Hayford with 
an extremely delightful sense of comedy. 

G. E, Mrpp.epitcr. 


RELIGIOUS DRAMA SCHOOL. 


The Religious Drama Society announces an Easter 
School of Religious Drama for Amateur Producers and 
Actors from Thursday, April 16, to Monday, April 20. 
The School will be held at 91, Queen’s Gate, London, 
S.W.7., and the staff will include Mr. Robert Atkins, 
Mr. Martin Browne, Miss Irene Buller, Miss Esme 
Church, Mr. Charles Williams. Mr. Robert Speaight 
will give the C ing Address at 5 p.m., on April 
16, Full parti may be obtained from the Hon. 
Secretary, Mrs. Stevenson, Religious Drama Society, 
28, Westminster Palace Gardens, Artillery Row, S.W.1. 


EXHIBITION OF MODERN SCENIC DESIGN. 


This Exhibition, organised by the Drama League, at 
Messrs. Derry and Toms, Kensington, will be open daily 
from April 16th to 30th. For further particulars see 
our Advertisement pages. 
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MISS GERTRUDE JENNINGS AND 
DUSTON WOMEN’S INSTITUTE 


7 Court allowed this appeal by the 
plaintiff from a decision of Mr. Justice 
Crossman, dismissing an action by Miss 
Gertrude Eleanor Jennings, of The Grove, 
The Boltons, South Kensington, S.W. Miss 
Jennings was the author of, and the owner 
of the copyright in, a play entitled “The Rest 
Cure,” and she clai against the defendant, 
Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Stephens, of Overstone 
Park, Northampton, president of the Overstone 
and Sywell Dramatic Society, a declaration 
that a performance of “The Rest Cure” by that 
society at the monthly meeting of the Duston 
Women’s Institute on February 23, 1933, was 
a performance in public and constituted an 
rf samen of the plaintiff's copyright in 
“The Rest Cure.” 

The defendant denied that the performance 
was a performance in public. 

The Duston Women’s Institute had 109 
members, the total female population of the 
village being 1,084. At the monthly meeting 
at which the performance was given 62 mem- 
bers were present and no guests except the five 
members of the dramatic society who per- 
formed the play, and who received no fee, it 
having been made a condition of the per- 
formance that no one other than the members 
of the institute and the performers should be 
present. 

Mr. Justice Crossman found that the per- 
formance was a quasi-domestic and not a public 
performance, and the plaintiff’s action failed. 

The plaintiff appealed. 

Mr. F. P. M. Schiller, K.C., and Mr. E. J. 
MacGillivray appeared for the appellant ; 
and Mr. J. M. Gover, K.C., and Mr. J. V. 
Nesbitt for the respondent. Mr. A. J. Irvine 
held a watching brief for the League of British 
Dramatists. 

JUDGMENT. 


The Master of the Rolls, in giving judgment, 
said that the appeal raised a question on the 
words of section 1 (2) of the Copyright Act, 
1g11, which gave the owner of copyright in a 
dramatic work the sole right of performing the 
work or any substantial part thereof, in public. 
The appeal turned on the meaning and effect, 
in the facts of the case, to be given to the words 
“in public.” 
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The Duston Women’s Institute was formed 
under the rules of the National Federation of 
Women’s Institutes which represented the 
union of all women’s institutes in England 
and Wales. There were now in England and 
Wales more than 5,000 institutes with an 
average membership of about 60. 

The meeting on February 23, 1933, was a 
regular monthly meeting in the village hall, 
and there were 62 members present. No 
charge was made for admission, but each 
member had paid her annual subscription of 2s. 

The Act of 1911 expressly defined the 
author’s right as the sole right of performance 
in public. That Act gave no definition of the 
words “in public.” Such authorities as there 
were did not seem very precise in defining the 
meaning of the words “in public”; it was 
certainly difficult, and perhaps impossible, to 
define the precise borders of the territory 
which they covered. “The public” was a 
term of uncertain import ; it must be limited 
in every case by the context in which it was 
used. 

In any specific context it might mean for 
practical purposes only the inhabitants of a 
village or such members of the community 
as particular advertisements would reach or 
who would be interested in any particular 
matter—professional, political, social, artistic, 
or local. In Duck v. Bates (13 Q.B.D. 843) 
the distinction was expressed to be between a 
public and a domestic or quasi-domestic 
performance. 

Having referred to a number of authorities, 
the Master of the Rolls said that the presence 
or absence of visitors was not the decisive 
factor; nor did it matter whether the perform- 
ance was paid or gratuitous ; nor was it con- 
clusive that admission was free or for payment ; 
nor was the number of the audience decisive. 
The antithesis adopted by the cases between 
performances in public and performances 
domestic or quasi-domestic could not be said 
necessarily to depend on those factors either 
separately or in combination. 

The true criterion seemed to be the character 
of the audience. If the performance of “The 
Rest Cure” in the Duston Village Institute had 
been before an audience of exactly the same 
women as constituted it in fact, drawn from the 
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SCENI FROM ““CAPTAIN BANNER” BY 
GEORGE R, PREEDY, AS PRODUCED AT THI 
QUESTOR’S THEATRE, FALING, SETTING 
AND COSTUMES DESIGNED BY FE. AUDREY 
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village, but they had been brought together 
by a general invitation or advertisement, all 
other conditions being the same, it could not 
be doubted that it would have been a perfor- 
mance in public. In the actual facts, the 
gudience was limited to members of the insti- 
tute in the village, but all the adult women in 
the village could be members. Mere resi- 
dence in the same village in different homes 
could not be regarded as constituting adomestic 
or quasi-domestic audience. Furthermore, 
the institute was a society of a quasi-public 
character. 

He had come to the conclusion that the 
performance in question of “The Rest Cure” 
was a performance in public. 

If it were held not to be a performance in 
public the rights of owners of dramatic copy- 


LETTERS TO 


AN ENGLISH SCHOOL THEATRE. 


Dear Sir, 

We should like to bring to the notice of your readers 
ascheme which embodies the organisation of an English 
School Theatre in London with visiting companies 
in the provinces. 

There will be a permanent professional company 
which will give matinée performances of plays, classical 
and modern, in a theatre conveniently accessible to 
schools. By this means facilities would be provided 
which will make the drama as much a part of the life 
of the school boy and girl as the cinema, and thus it is 
hoped to train the youth of to-day, which is the theatre 
audience of to-morrow, in a critical appreciation of 
and love for the drama. 

The School Theatre will in no way compete with 
the work of existing companies which naturally cannot 
meet all the demands made by the schools. Its reper- 
tory will not include plays presented at the same time 
by other theatres and the productions will be solely and 
entirely devoted to the service of the pupils. Sir 
Philip Ben Greet, so well known for his work in this 
connexion, is the president of the English School 
Theatre, and, indeed, regards it as the fulfilment of 
his life’s work. 

There will be a committee of people engaged in 
education, drama, and production, and an educational 
panel will advise on problems arising from the work of 
the theatre. LEducationists have been quick to realise 
how valuable a School Theatre can be to the school, 
and together with many educational bodies have already 
given their whole-hearted support ; £1,500 is needed 
to establish the theatre, which will be conducted on a 
non-profit-making basis. Promises of support have 


received from schools which are sufficient to 
guarantee that once in operation the enterprise will be 





MISS GERTRUDE JENNINGS AND DUSTON W. I. 


tight, or musical copyright, or copyright in 
lectures all over the country would be seriously 
rejudiced. Their plays would be liable to 
ose novelty and the public demand for per- 
formance would be affected, and the polite 
appetite would be exhausted. It was the duty 
of the Court to protect the rights of authors, 
composers, and lecturers according to a fair 
construction of the statute, and the Court 
could not be influenced by feelings of sympathy 
for the purposes of the Women’s Institute 
movement. 

The appeal would be allowed, with costs. 

Lord Justice Romer and Lord Justice Greene 
also delivered judgments allowing the 


appeal. 
Leave to appeal to the House of Lords was 
granted. 


THE EDITOR 


self-supporting, and we cannot imagine that a project 
which holds such great possibilities both for education 
and for English drama should be allowed to fall through 
for the want of the initial sum. 

May we appeal to your readers to make a sufficient 
response to enable the organisers to proceed with the 
work? The hon. treasurer is the Earl of Listowel. 
Cheques should be made payable to the account “The 
English School Theatre,” Barclays Bank, 32, Strand, 
W.C.2. 

Further information can be obtained from the hon. 
secretary, Mrs. Beatrice King, 43, Westminster Bridge 
Road, London, S.E.1. 

We are, &c., 

LisrowEL ; LascELLES ABERCROMBIE ; ERNEST 
BENN ; BessporouGH ; Cyrit L. Burr ; H. Cost- 
LEY-WxITE ; ALFRED DENVILLE ; St. JOHN Ervine ; 
G. P. Goocn; Eric Hatt; Cepric HARDWICKE ; 
Junttan Huxiey; JoHN Martin-Harvey; Rosert 
Mayer; A, A. Mrtng; Haroip Nicoison; Cyrrit 
Norwoop ; WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN ; R. H. Tawney ; 
L. A. WILLOUGHBY. 


UNEMPLOYED CLUBS. 


Dear Sir, 

In view of the fact that the season for Amateur 
Drama is drawing to a close, would you allow us to 
make an appeal on behalf of Unemployed Clubs who are 
in the process of developing Dramatic work under 
uphill conditions, 

One of the major difficulties to be faced is the question 
of equipment, #.¢., Scenery, Curtains, Lighting Ap- 
paratus and so forth, We thought there might be 
societies who, at the end of a season’s work had a certain 
amount of gear which they no longer needed. If 
instead of getting rid of it they would let these Clubs 
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have it, there is little doubt that excellent use would be 


made of it. Most Clubs have workmen belonging to 
them who are skilled in transforming all available 
material into any particular need. Any societies who 
can help in this way will be doing much towards ex- 
tending the Amateur Drama Movement to a field in 
which it is proving increasingly popular and one where 
it satisfies a much needed demand. 


By Oscar 


EVEN hundred or more amateur dramatic 

societies in England, Scotland and Wales 
have lately been concentrating with much 
energy on the task of persuading certain 
gentlemen, representing the British Drama 
League, that their production of a particular 
play is more worthy than any other in their 
district to be sent to London to compete for 
the de Walden Cup, or at all events to be sent 
to their own area-final. 

Some have already succeeded in that task. 
A great many more know that, for another 
year, they have failed. “Inquests,” in com- 
mittee and out of it, have not been able to 
discover any reason for the failure except the 
incredible stupidity, and lack of artistic ap- 
preciation, of the adjudicator. 

All adjudicators, of course, are incredibly 
stupid when they fail to see the superior merits 
of your own production, just as they are the 
stoutest of stout fellows when they place it 
numberone. That ishuman nature. Even in 
a Football Association cup-tie, where the final 
score permits of no argument as to the result, 
the losers are apt to believe the referee was 
completely myopic! How much more, then, 
is the drama festival adjudicator open to dis- 
gruntled criticism, considering that he has to 
arrive at his results, not on the merits of a 
score about which there can be no twoopinions, 
but on his individual judgment of how the 
teams played. 

You will say, “But what about the marking- 
system ?”and the answer is, of course there 
is a marking-system. But have you ever met 
anyone who could apply a system of marks 
to a variety of fundamentally different artistic 
enterprises in such a way as to achieve a 
mathematically accurate table of their respec- 
tive merits ? 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


PLAYS THAT WIN FESTIVALS 


For any further particulars, please write to the 


















suspicions of ill-feeling and personal prejudice. 

Adjudicators of the British Drama League 
haven’t any feelings about societies. In most 
cases they have had no contact with the 
members other than by meeting them on the 
festival night, and, anyway, they are above 
that sort of thing. 

No, it wasn’t you personally, the adjudicator 
didn’t like. It was your p/ay. 

No, I don’t mean your production. I 
mean your play, the piece of drama you put 
on the stage. 

‘Now, wait a minute,’ I hear you cry. ‘What's 
all this? Choice of play gets only ten marks, 
whereas production gets thirty and acting 
forty. What do you mean, he didn’t like 
our play? How could the play effect the 
result much, anyway?’ 




















Drama Adviser, Tt 
National Council of Social Service, ment 
26, Bedford Square, London, W.C,, TI 
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Drama Adviser—Northern Am rt 
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No, of course you haven’t, because it isnt art 
possible. The most comprehensive system i 
of marking ever invented can be nothing mor r; 
than a rough and ready method for the elimin. “ 
tion of the obviously unfit. In the higher fail 
reaches of festival work where there is littk aft 
to choose between teams on the technical side 6 | 
the adjudicator must inevitably fall back on - 
his own theatrical taste and experience, on his§ 
individual prejudices if you like. He willhave§ 
to say, because ultimately it is the only thing i 
he can say, “I am going to give first place to 
this production because I /iked it better than 
any of the others.” At any rate, that is what y 
he means, if he doesn’t actually use thos} ~ 
words. ri 
Very well. But that is not the end of the 
matter. It is no use a defeated society sitti b 
back and crying “There you are! He dids't 
like us, so that’s all about it !” i 
Why didn’t he like you, that is the question? J y 
And at once you can put out of mind any . 
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There we come to what I believe is a funda- 
mental point in festival work. 

The kind of play you perform in a festival is, 
| venture to assert, a matter of vital im- 

rtance. 

Production, acting, stage-management—they 
are important too, but the play itself is of 
supreme importance for the reason that it is 
the foundation on which everything else is laid. 

Festival amateurs are inclined to think so 
much of the production side that they are apt 
to forget that production is mnorhing more 
than the expression of the play that is being 

ed, and that however good a production 
may be, its attractiveness as entertainment— 
which is the goal of all stage-endeavour— 
depends first on how attractive is the play 
which the production sets out to interpret. 

Teams fail to win the Walden Cup, they 
fail to pass even the preliminary round, year 
after year, not so much because of vital de- 
ficiencies in technical equipment as because 
they persist in choosing unattractive plays to perform. 

Adjudicators, being as human as anyone else, 
are attracted to attractive plays and repelled 
by unattractive ones. Everyone must know 
that is true, yet how many play-choosing 
committees act as though they believed it ? 
Year after year appallingly unattractive plays 
are produced in the festival—ancient plays 
that should have been allowed to die ages ago 
and modern plays that should never have 
been born ! 

But, you may retort, allowing all this, there 
isa great divergence of tasteamong adjudicators. 
What may please one may very likely com- 
pletely displease another. 

True, but although tastes vary profoundly 
there is, in my observation, a common quality 
that never fails to attract every kind of adjudi- 
cator, just as it never fails to attract every 
kind of playgoer. 

And that quality is humanity in a play. 

Look over the list of plays that have won the 
Walden Cup. “Mr. Sampson,” “The Old 
Lady Shows her Medals,” “The Devil Among 
the Skins,” “The Man Who Wouldn’t Go To 
Heaven,” “Ardvorlich’s Wife,’ “On The 
High Road,” “The Road of Poplars,” “What 
Every Woman Knows” and “Not This Man.” 

Every one of those plays, even “The Man 
Who Wouldn’t Go To Heaven” has a human 
appeal. Some, notably “The Road of Poplars” 


and the two Barrie plays, have it in very 
marked degree. 


PLAYS THAT WIN FESTIVALS 


I am not going to say they won the Cup 
simply on that virtue. Obviously, not for a 
great many other plays, equally well-endowed 
with humanity, appeared in the various 
festivals in which these were adjudged pre- 
eminent. 

But I am going to say that without that 
virtue of human appeal no play has any chance 
of persuading a succession of adjudicators in 
its favour. 

The human touch—that is the first essential 
if you want to win through the British Drama 
League Festival, or any other festival for that 
matter. 

If you haven’t done well this time, consider 
first the play you did, and ask yourself, was it the 
sort of play that would grip the attention and 
rouse the emotions of an intelligent. person ? 
Answer that question honestly, or if you feel 
you can’t answer it, get someone who can. 
If it was that sort of play then you can begin 
to look elsewhere for the reasons of your 
failure. If it wasn’t, then you know where to 
begin next year! 








MILLICENT FAWCETT HALL, LONDON. 


On April 18 the Jackdaw Club are presenting a new 
three-act farcical comedy by Mr. Leslie G. Toplis 
entitled ““The Rummins of Holly Street.” This play 
has already had a first performance by amateurs, when 
it was very favourably received. 

In order that other Clubs in London may have an 
opportunity of judging its merits, the author is enabled 
by permission of the Committee of the Jackdaw Club, 
to extend an invitation to members of the Executive 
Committee of such Clubs to witness the dress rehearsal 
of the show. This will take place at the above hall on 
Saturday afternoon, April 18, at 3 o’clock. Any Club 
representative who desires to take advantage of this 
invitation is requested to intimate his or her intention 
of being present to the Secretary of the Jackdaw Club, 
Mr. J. H. F. McLachlan, 83, Burnt Oak Lane, Sidcup, 
Kent. 


CAMBRIDGE MUMMERS 


“Heartbreak House’? has recently had a successful 
production by the Cambridge University Mummers 
at the ADC Theatre, Cambridge. Mr. Maitland, 
the President of the Club, took the part of Captain 
Shotover, setting a high standard of acting for the rest 
of the cast, which included Mr. Derek Clifford as Hector 
Huchabye, Miss Mayor as Ellie Dunn, and Miss Eeman 
as Lady Utterwood. The stage staff must be congratul- 
lated on one of the very best sets which has been seen 
in Cambridge for years, a living room which was 
convincing in its solidity, made to the design of Mr. 
Laurence Brampton. 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUT! 


BRADFORD. 


The Bradford Civic Playhouse which was seriously 
damaged by fire last March, is to be rebuilt and expects 
to reopen its doors next October. An anonymous 
benefactor has guaranteed a loan of £5,000 for this 
purpose, in addition to the sum of over £500 already 
taised by the members themselves. 

Plans are nearing completion for an up-to-date Little 
Theatre with the atest lighting and stage equipment 
and containing its own rehearsal rooms, dressing rooms, 


CITIZEN HOUSE, BATH. 


We are asked to state that in spite of the fi 
Citizen House, the work of sending out costume 
library books is being continued without any remigg 
Fortunately all costumes and books were safely 
in another house. All this material was saved, 
the Staff is carrying on as usual. 

For instance, a Citizen House School of Dr 
Production will be held at the Everyman 
Hampstead, London, from April 9th to roth. 


its predecessors this School will be of a thorou 
practical nature. The fully equipped plant a 
Everyman Theatre will be at the disposal of s 
and they will be taught by a professional staff. 


workshop, office, etc. The theatre itself is to be 
equipped with projectors and sound apparatus for 
film displays and will also include comfortable club 
premises. 

In a few months’ time, the Playhouse will be ready 
not only for the production of at least a dozen plays 
during the season, but will control its own Club, Film 
Society, Musical Section, Play-reading Circle, Travelling 
Theatre and several other branches. 

The history of the Bradford Civic Playhouse since 
1929 covers more than 80 productions and has included 
many notable performances. Now its face is turned 
to the future in which it believes its greatest ambitions 
will be realised. 


THE JOHNSON MATTHEY AMATEUR | 
DRAMATIC SOCIETY. 4 


The more I see of this somewhat incoherent playa 
more convinced I become that it is not a play 
amateurs. It requires the polish and efficiency 
experienced professional acting to make anythin 
it at all. Miss Brockington, producing it for 
Johnson Matthey A.D.S., did her best to put on all 
able show and succeeded to some extent, but she 
the whole production too slowly so that the only chag 
of giving a compactness to the play was overlook 
In many respects her work was remarkably efficie 
Mr. Miller’s Joe Fletten was the outstanding show. 
the evening—subtle, quiet, full of point and exc 
timed. Radfern played by Mr. Jones was a som 
“patchy” performance, at times almost brilliant } 
telaxing into dullness. Some of the other ch 
were played too sketchily. The whole society co 
afford to pay more attention to voice production 
the opportunities offered by any part for “vod 
character. Most of them could also with advants 
study the secrets of “‘silent acting.” 


EDINBURGH CHILDREN’S THEATRE. 


Last Christmas the Children’s Theatre made an inter- 
esting departure from their usual Yuletide programme 
of one-act plays, songs, mimes and the like, in staging 
a play, which had been written for them (as in 
the case of half-a-dozen or more previous smaller plays) 
by Robin Stark. 

“‘Goldenquest” had nothing about Christmas in it, 
and revealed not even the shadow of a fairy (if fairies 
have shadows). It proved to be simply a grand yarn 
of pirates, treasure, and high adventure among strange 
and merry people. The traditional dourness of the 
Scot was a point in grave doubt as the youngsters 
cheered Karen the pirate-princess and the bold buc- 
caneers through breathless adventures to a happy 
ending. 

As usual with Edinburgh Children’s Theatre, every 
attention was given to detail, a point always appreciated 
by children. The treasure pte ay glittered, and the bars 
of gold clanged. Swords really clashed, and the fun 
was really funny. 

The execution of the scenic designs was carried out 
with the assistance of students of Edinburgh Art 
College. 

In February the Children’s Theatre had the honour 
of staging a scene from “Goldenquest” as part of a 
Children’s Hour Broadcast before a large audience in 
the theatre-studio of Scottish Broadcasting House, 
Edinburgh. Two programmes were staged, one 
being broadcast during the Children’s Hour, and a 
second one following in response to the demand for 
tickets for the first. The second programme, not being 
broadcast, allowed a larger excerpt of the play to be 

iven. Edinburgh Children’s Theatre has frequently 
roadcast in the Scottish Children’s Hour, and has 
thrice taken part in public broadcasts in the theatre- 
studio. 


G. E. Mrpp.eprre ‘ 


HULL. 


In connection with an annual competition for the b 
original play, organised by the Hull Playgoers’ Societ 
five plays were received this year, and recently adi 
cated upon by Messrs. F. R. Bell, B.A., and E. Hawof 


Earle, of Hull. The plays submitted were “All Fool 
Night” by Miss E. M. Booth ; “Test of Truth” by Mi 
Rita Smith; “Greater Love hath no Man” by M 
N. Etheridge ; “‘A Little Hill” by Mr. J. Bertram Woe 
and “Aerial Aggression” by Mr. L. B. Nicholse 
In the opinion of the judges, the best play was the 
named, which was on quite original lines, based on t 
lives of bees. The author is one of a family of liten 
attainments, and is also an amateur apiarist. j 

At the meeting of the Society held on March 4th, th 
President, Mr. T. Sheppard, M.Sc., presented a I 
silver medal to the winning competitor. 

It is interesting to find that the previous years’ 
cessful play, entitled “Showers for Sale” by Mr. J 
Bertram Wood, is being produced on the stage 
Messrs. Reckitt’s Amateur Dramatic Society at 
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HAs a further encouragement to New Authors, 
FJames B. Pinker and Son have pleasure in 


offering :- 
A PRIZE OF 


| £10 


MIFOR THE BEST ORIGINAL 
A PRIZE-WINNING 
MHONE-ACT PLAY IN 
AYTHIS YEAR’S FESTIVALS 


ot 
| 





Be 1 i Publication of the Winning play will be 

Hf guaranteed, and the prize offered is additional 
‘ ito the performing fees and book royalties 
% # which will become due to the author in the 
| normal course. 


Any play submitted, however, must be on the 
Sa) understanding that :- 


(!) James B. Pinker and Son shall auto- 
matically become the sole agents 
for the marketing of the play, on 
the usual terms offered by them. 


(2) Their decision on the best play 
submitted, will be accepted as final. 


Competitors should send a copy of the play, 
H with full details of the Adjudicators’ report 


to 


|| JAMES B. PINKER & SON 


TALBOT HOUSE 


ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, 
W.C.2. 
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L.R.A.M. Elocution Double Diploma, Ss ee : 
oe eee ee ee Id. Vic,” | 


IVY SMITHSON 
(Local pak sears ch ag as vat aby races agp 
rama and the Poetry Society (Incorp.) 
Communications to:— 
102 Abbey Road Mansions, N.W.8, and 
1 Ropner Terrace, Stockton-on-Tees, Co. Durham 








Indispensable to all users of the Library 


THE PLAYER’S 
Mais 2s 


Being the first supplement to the —— 
of Books in the Library of the 


Drama League. 
Price 2/8 post free. 
From: 9, FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 























DRAMA LEAGUE 
COSTUMES 


Hire your Costumes for 
this season from 
The Costume Department 


9, FITZROY SQUARE,’ 
LONDON, W.t. 


All Periods 
All Styles 
Expert Assistance 
Quick Service 


Telephone: MUSEUM 5022 





All Advertisements should be addressed to. the British Drama League (Advert. Dept.). 











Chas. H. FOX Limite 
184 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.L 


Telegrams: Theatricals, Weetcent, London. Telephone: "Holborn 9557-9. 
Established over 60 years vm 


Theatrical Costumiers & Wig Makers. 


COSTUMES % WIGS ON HIRE FOR ALL OPERAS % DRAMATIC PLAYS 
QUALITY, CORRECTNESS, CLEANLINESS, SERVICE. ~ 
WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 
SPECIAL TERMS TO BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE. 








BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


BOOKSHOP 


FOR QUICK SERVICE PLAYS AND BOOKS SUPPLIED | 
"Phone :- MUS. 5022 AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE > 


9, FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1I. 











BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE SCHOOLS 1936, For Amateur Actors & Producers | 


TENTH LONDON EASTER HOLIDAY SCHOOL 
April [5th to 25th 
at King’s College of Household and Social Science, Campden Hill, W.8. 
DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS 


Staff: FRANK NAPIER, MARTIN BROWNE, F. SLADEN-SMITH, DR. STEFAN HOCK, ANNY BOALTH, a 
and others, 





SALISBURY, May 4th to 9th 
Staff: FRANK NAPIER, MARTIN BROWNE, ANNY BOALTH, FRANCES MACKENZIE, and others. 


DIGSWELL PARK, WELWYN, May [8th to 23rd 


Residential School during Welwyn Festival Week 
Staff: MARGARET WEBSTER, FRANK NAPIER, ANNY BOALTH, Etc. 


Under the Patronage of H.R.H. The PRINCESS ROYAL 
HARROGATE SUMMER HOLIDAY SCHOOL 
July 3ist to August |4th 


Residential School at Harrogate College. 
Staff: JOHN FERNALD, RICHARD SOUTHERN, NESTA GILLIATT, ANNY BOALTH, Etc. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON, August 3/ist to September 10th 


in the MEMORIAL THEATRE, (Conference Hall), DURING the SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 
Apply The Schools Organiser, British Drama League, 9, Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. ; 
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